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being present on the stage at rehearsals as well as exhibitions.
In regard to Hamlet, they had not in all points agreed with Wil-
helm; here and there he had yielded; but for most part he had
stood by his opinion; and, upon the whole, these discussions had
been very useful in the forming of his taste. He showed both
gentlemen how much he valued them; and they again predicted
nothing less, from these combined endeavours, than a new epoch
for the German theatre.

The presence of these persons was of great service during the
rehearsals. In particular, they laboured to convince our players
that, throughout the whole of their preparations, the posture and
action, as they were intended ultimately to appear, should always
be combined with the words, and thus the whole be mechanically
united by habit. In rehearsing a tragedy especially, they said, no
common movement with the hands should be allowed: a tragic
actor that took snuff in the rehearsal always frightened them; for,
in all probability, on coming to the same passage in the exhibition
he would miss his pinch. Nay, on the same principles, they main-
tained that no one should rehearse in boots, if his part were to be
played in shoes. But nothing, they declared, afflicted them so
much as when the women, in rehearsing, stuck their hands into
the folds of their gowns.

By the persuasion of our friends, another very good effect was
brought about; the actors all began to learn the use of arms.
Since military parts occur so frequently, said they, can anything
look more absurd than men without the smallest particle of disci-
pline, trolling about the stage in captains' and majors' uniforms ?

Wilhelm and Laertes were the first that took lessons of a subal-
tern : they continued their practising offence with the greatest zeal.

Such pains did our two amateurs give themselves for perfect-
ing a company, which had so fortunately come together. They
were thus providing for the future satisfaction of the public, while
the public was usually laughing at their taste. People did not
know what gratitude they owed our friends; particularly for per-
forming one service, the service of frequently impressing on the
actor the fundamental point, that it was his duty to speak so loud
as to be heard. In this simple matter, they experienced more
opposition and repugnance than could have been expected. Most
part maintained that they were heard well enough already; some
laid the blame upon the building; others said, one could not yell
and bellow, when one had to speak naturally, secretly, or tenderly.